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KNOWLEDGE AND THE SPECIES 


JOHN F. MCCORMICK 
Professor of Philosophy, Marquette University 


pee HEART of the problem of knowledge is 
- the manner of the union of the knower with 
the known. St. Thomas has his explanation of 
the manner of this union, not original with him, 
but founded on Aristotle and fitting in compactly 
with the rest of his philosophy. 

And first of all in regard to the knower. ‘‘Intel- 
ligent beings,” he says, ‘‘are distinguished from 
non-intelligent beings in that the latter possess 
only their own form: whereas the intelligent being 
is naturally adapted to have also the form of some 
other thing; for the idea of the thing known is in 
the knower. Hence it is manifest that the nature of 
a non-intelligent being is more contracted and lim- 
ited: whereas the nature of intelligent beings has a 
greater amplitude and extension; therefore the 
Philosopher says that the soul ts in a_ sense all 
things. Now the contraction of the form comes 
from the matter. Hence, as we have said above, 
forms according as they are the more immaterial, 
approach nearly to a kind of infinity. Therefore, 
it is clear that the immateriality of a thing is the 
reason why it is cognitive; and according to the 


mode of immateriality is the mode of knowledge. 
Hence, it is said in De Anima that plants do not 
know because they are wholly material. But sense 
is cognitive because it can receive images free from 
matter, and the intellect is still further cognitive, 
because it is more separated from matter and un- 
mixed, as is said in De Anima IIT.”’ 

And then in regard to the knowledge itself: 
“Knowledge is according to the mode of the one 
who knows; for the thing known is in the knower 
according to the mode of the knower.”’ 

And again in regard to the manner in which the 
union of the knower and the known takes place: 
“All knowledge is by way of some form which is 
the principle of knowledge in the knower. Such 
a form may be considered either according to the 
existence which it has in the knower, or according 
to its relation to the thing of which it is a likeness. 
In the former sense, it causes the knower actually 
to know; in the latter sense, it determines knowl- 
edge to some particular knowable object... .. For, 
in the mind acquiring knowledge from things, the 
forms exist in virtue of some action of these things 
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upon the soul.”’ 

“Existence in nature does not belong to primary 
matter, which is a potentiality, unless it is reduced 
to act by a form. Now our passive intellect has the 
same relation to intelligible objects as prime matter 
has to natural things for it is in potentiality as re- 
gards intelligible objects just as primary matter is 
to natural things. Hence, our passive intellect can 
be exercised concerning intelligible objects only in 
so far as it is perfected by the intelligible species of 
something.” 

Texts might be multiplied to the same effect, 
but perhaps what has been quoted will be suffici- 
ent to show that St. Thomas’ theory of the pro- 
cess of knowing is of a piece with the rest of his 
philosophy. The mind, which of itself is potenti- 
ally cognitive, is informed by the sensible or intel- 
ligible species and thus becomes cognitive in act. 
And it is by this susceptibility to forms of other 
objects that the mind proves itself to be a cognitive 
potency. Thus the process of knowing is brought 
into line with all other processes and changes of 
nature. 

In scholastic theory, all indetermination is re- 
moved, all potency is actualized, and all change oc- 
curs by the impression of a new form. In the 
change which is called generatio, the subject 
which receives the new form begins to exist, either 
absolutely in the new form, if substantial, or se- 
cundum quid if the new form is accidental. The 
subject receiving the form becomes that thing of 
which it has received the form. In the change which 
is called ‘‘cognitio”’ the new form makes the sub- 
ject on which it is impressed Rnow the object from 
which it has received the form. Hence, too, knowl- 
edge is always a confirmation—that is, a participa- 
tion in the form of the thing known. 

It is the presence in my mind of the form of the 
object known that makes me actually know the 
object. This form present in the mind is what is 
known as the species. Through it there is effected 
the union of the knower with the known which is 
the essence of knoweldge. If we look on it from the 
outside, as something resulting from the activity 
of an outside object, we may call it the species 1m- 
pressa. But looked at from inside, as the determi- 
nation of the undetermined potentiality of the 
mind to know, it is the species expressa. 

Viewed in this light there would be no possibil- 
ity of assimilating the scholastic theory of the 
knowing process with the materialism of Democri- 
tus. Yet this has actually been done. The species 
have been thought of after the fashion of the ef- 
fluxes of the Epicureans. And so the scholastic the- 
ory of species has been dismissed as crude and child- 
ish. For furnishing ground for such misapprehen- 
sion De Wulf blames the decadent scholasticism of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But even 
comparatively recent writers have expressed them- 
selvesin waysthatare opentosuch misconstruction. 
Thus, LaHousse, after explaining that sense needs 
to be determined by the object in order to perceive 
the object says: ‘‘But in order that the object may 
be able to determine the cognitive potency to sim- 
ilitude with the object, it must unite itself with the 
cognitive potency either immediately by its own 
contact, or mediately through something which 
it issues to the faculty as a substitute for such im- 
mediate contract.’’ The expression is certainly sug- 
gestive of effluxes and gives occasion for miscon- 
struction. Indeed, it is hard to avoid such sugges- 
tion if we think of anything as coming from the 
object and entering the mind. But it is quite an- 
other thing if the spectes means to us a form educed 
in the mind by the action of the object on the 
mind. 

Suarez will not accept this account of the pro- 
cess of the knowing or this interpretation of the 
doctrine of species. To him the species is not the 
form of the object; it does not represent the object 
formally, but only effectively. He does not deny all 
probability to the other view, which he recognizes 
as having the authority from St. Thomas, but as 
he holds that the act of sensation is something 
different from the species, he cannot admit that the 
species can be a formal representation of the object. 
He argues, and I think correctly, that if the species 
were the formal representation of the object they 
would necessarily communicate to the potency, in 
which they inhere, their formal effect. The po- 
tency would then be conformed to the object, and 
this is the same as saying that potency would 
know the object, or that the act of knowledge 
would be completed by the presence of the form 
of the object in the mind. For, as he says, knowl- 
edge is nothing else than the formal intentional 
conformity of the potency with the object. This 
conclusion must, I think, be accepted if we are to 
hold that the species is the form of the object, or, 
as Suarez would express it, the formal representa- 
tion of the object. Nor does there seem to be any 
necessary reason why we should be afraid of such 
a conclusion. All scholastics look upon the cogni- 
tive powers as passive potencies, and St. Thomas 
quotes Aristotle to the effect that ‘“‘intelligere est 
quoddam pati.”’ The objection that thought must 
be an immanent activity will immediately occur to 
mind; but if the final cause can exercise its causal- 
ity by being tended to and desired, as St. Thomas 
tells us, it would not seem unthinkable that the 
mind should exercise the function of thought by 
the vital reception of a form. Anyhow we must not 
begin our argument with preconceived notions of 
what immanent activities of mental life must be: 


but rather we should accept what we find they are. 
(Continued, Page 13) 
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DEDICATION 


ape successful missioner reaps the grain another 

has sown, and, in the excitement of the harv- 
est, it sometimes happens that he who planted and 
watered is forgotten. In presenting to you the 
first number of Volume Five of THE MODERN 
SCHOOLMAN in its new, entirely printed form, 
we, the present editors wish to call attention to 
those who made our step possible, the editors of 
other years, who, with the sympathetic and con- 
stant aid of both superiors and professors, have 
with much labor placed the journal in actu primo 
proximo, as it were, to its present form. Less than 
four years ago, a few unconnected pages of mime- 
ographed matter appeared under the title of this 
journal for circulation among the members of the 
Philosophate of St. Louis University. Today, 
through gradual evolution, THE MODERN 
SCHOOLMAN has a fully organized staff, com- 
municating with representatives in two hemis- 
pheres, and editing a journal that enters all the 
Jesuit schools of the United States and all the Jes- 
uit scholasticates of the world. The change in form 
will occasion no alteration in the status of the 
journal; it will remain a student organ, giving op- 
portunity to students of Neo-scholastic Philoso- 
phy to express their thoughts. 

We hope you will like the new form, and we 
trust that as you look through the journal, and 
read it and use it, you will remember those to 
whom we dedicate this first number in print, 
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WHERE PHILOSOPHY FAILS 


es of us are able to look back upon at least 
one or two philosophical discussions with 
chance acquaintances. Former issues of this journal 
contain several reports of such conversations. 
Thus, one philosopher engaged in debate with his 
physician, another with a retired business man, and 
a third with an old friend. 

There is a characteristic of many of these report- 
ed discussions that may or may not also be a char- 
acteristic of our own chats; and that is, the argu- 
ment ends ina draw. Not that the scholastic doc- 
trine has not been expounded, not that the adver- 
sary lacked good will, but one must admit, at the 
end of the meeting, in the words of a former con- 
tributor, “Somehow, I had failed to make con- 
tact.’ We set forth our doctrine in plain, unmis- 
takable terms, but at the end, we are repaid with a 
smile, a pleasant, sympathetic smile it may be, but 
none the less, the smile of the unconvinced. 

Now all this would lead one to surmise that per- 
haps there is something more in convincing people 
than good argument. And to our mind, the sur- 
mise is valid—there is something, a real something, 
which approaches the importance of correct logic in 
winning over another to the right way of thinking. 
What is it? 

The answer is rooted in the frequently quoted 
principle that no rational being acts or assumes an 
attitude without a motive or reason for his action. 
There is a reason behind everything a man does, 
everything he is. He has a reason for his labor, an- 
other for his play. There is a reason for the back- 
wardness of the child, for the failure of the man. 
And there is also a reason for the philosophy, 
formal or informal, which a man holds and ac- 
cording to which he orders his life. 

A physician in treating a case of scarlet fever 
would not think of expending precious time in try- 
ing to eradicate the rash that overspreads the suf- 
ferer’s chest; rather, he descends to the reason for 
the disease and bends his efforts to counteract it. 
And in our own case, is it not possible that the 
relativism or agnosticism our opponent holds is 
more the external sign of some all-powerful moti- 
vation force which may hold sway over his emo- 
tions, of some vivid impression, or some grewsome 
incident which may have been forgotten years ago. 
In other words, there is a reason behind the phil- 
osophy our antagonist holds. 

A case in point will not be amiss. Some weeks 
ago, the writer chanced to fall into conversation 
with a young man of marked attainments, but 
with the attitude that things unseen were unknow- 
able, and therefore, for him non-existent. What 
was more, he was repelled from any inquiry into 
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the unknowable by the conviction that it was a 
thing of terror. 

Thirty minutes of argument brought an admis- 
sion of a First Cause, but the pilgrimage on the 
path to a knowledge of God halted five minutes 
later with a retraction of the admission, and the 
usual smile — sympathetic, but unconvinced. 

Some days later, the writer learned by accident 
of the reason of the young man’s convictions. 
Years before, in his most impressionable age, he 
had read Leonid Andreyev’s Lazarus, a wholly un- 
reasonable, cruel, and perverted interpretation of 
the beautiful gospel story. 

Lazarus had returned from the Unknown. ‘‘For 
three days he had been dead: thrice had the sun 
risen and set, but he had been dead; children had 
played... but he had been dead. And now he is 
again among them, touches them, looks at them! 
And through the black discs of his pupils, as 
though darkened glass, stares the unknowable 
Yonder.” 

Men who dared look upon those eyes were seized 
with the dread apathy of the Void. And one who 
cared to speak his experience had droned out! 

.. That great darkness which holds the whole 
cosmos was dispersed neither by the sun nor by the 
moon and the stars, but like an immense black 
shroud enveloped the earth. ... man was still 
being born, but already funeral candles were burn- 
ing at his head, and now they were extinguished, 
and there was the void in place of the man.. .“‘and 
wrapped by void and darkness the man in despair 
trembled in the face of the Horror of the Infinite.’’ 

Then I realized this young man had also looked 
in the face of the distorted Lazarus and had seized 
for his portion a lasting ‘Horror of the Infinite.”’ 
Had I taken pains to learn the cause of his philoso- 
phic stand, I could have started my attack by inter- 
preting anew the story of Lazarus in all its beauty, 
and gone on to stress the beauty of God of which 
the finest works of nature and art are the faintest 
shadows. His philosophy had an emotional foun- 
dation, as had the philosophy of many another 
worried soul, and I would have been able to score a 
victory by philosophic reasoning in the end, had I 
but taken care to vanquish his emotional troubles 
by an emotional attack of my own, drawing him 
from ‘Horror’ to ‘Beauty.’ 

It would seem that this young man’s case is not 
unrepresentative of the average man from the fact 
that so few people base their lives on intellectual 
convictions as compared to the many who go their 
way through life largely under the sway of instinct 
and emotion. 

There is no attempt here to undervalue philos- 
ophy as the final guiding principle of human na- 
ture, nor of the value of “‘philosophy cn the finger- 
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tips’ and ‘‘philosophy in the common tongue.” 
But this much should be taken into account: often 
philosophy will fail as the opening wedge to an 
opponent's position. Just what course should be 
taken to make the first breach and prepare the 
ground for the philosophic attack must be the re- 
sult of study of individual cases and experience, 
but the principle is true: there is more to philo- 
sophic discussion than philosophy. 


UNAPPLIED METAPHYSICS 


BERNARD W. DEMPSEY 


HE State, with a capital letter, is by no means 
a new concept, though it may seem to bear the 
stamp of modern times. Plato in his Republic may 
not precisely have employed the capital due to ty- 
pographical exigencies, but the preliminaries were 
all there, for his ideal state abolished private inter- 
ests and possession, sacrificed the individual and 
the family to the commonwealth, and put marriage 
and education completely in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Rome added little to the theory, but her 
practice is an adequate commentary on the degree 
to which she accepted the teaching of the priority 
of the state’s rights and the subordination of the 
individual completely to the state. 

Under Platonic and neo-platonic influence this 
condition maintained through the patristic period 
and well into the early middle ages. The Gaelic 
masters of the time, notably of course, Scotus Eri- 
gena, showed a distinct partiality for idealistic 
thought. Philosophy shared the amorphous state 
of society and there was little concise thinking 
done, and on the bases of society, apparently al- 
most none at all. 

The development of the schools and the return 
of Aristotle brought a distinct advance. The day 
of Abelard saw the settlement of the question that 
had vexed the philosophers of old and of his own 
time, the battered controversy as to the existence 
of universal essences, the extreme realism of Plato 
on the one hand and the anti-realism which denied 
the existence of such realities. Scholasticism, with 
the clarifying of the nature of the concept of the 
universal, became definitely committed to the dic- 
tum that ‘the only existing reality is individual 
reality.”’ And with the wide acceptance of this 
doctrine came the re-acceptance of its application to 
men by Boethius, in the days when the philosophy 
of the universal was still a no man’s land, ‘person- 
ality is the individuated substance of a rational na- 
ture.’ Necessarily, then, human nature, that per- 
fection which constitutes the human reality, is the 
same in all men. If one and being are convertible 
terms, and if, between being and non-entity there 
is no middle course, then, a man is either all man 
or no man. , Between prince and pauper, scholar 
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and dullard, serf and cavalier, there is no essential 
difference. And here we have a beginning of scho- 
lastic social philosophy. 

Universal and collective ideas can, of course, be 
conceived in the mind, but they do not and cannot 
correspond to reality in the same unequivocal fash- 
ion as does the particular. The universal is pre- 
eminently the product of the abstracting power of 
the mind and can have no direct correspondence to 
reality, and no real effect upon existence. The 
state, accordingly not being a real entity in the 
philosophical sense, can not partake of the same 
self-sufficiency as the real individuated person, 
equipped with a rational nature, living in certain 
senses by and for itself. The state, therefore, if it 
have any real purpose, must exist for the good of 
the individual real persons who make it up; not 
conversely, the citizen for the good of the state, 
And this proposition admits of extension; any 
mere logical unity, any group or collection of per- 
sons, even the Catholic Church itself, justifies its 
existence by the good which it accomplishes for the 
individual real persons who compose it. Conse- 
quently, the role laid down by Aristotle that it is 
for man to be a good citizen is reversed; and em- 
phasis is laid upon the duty of the state to make it 
possible for the individual to be a good man, that 
is, to reach as fully as possible the development in 
him of all that is consonant with his rational na- 
ture. Upon these metaphysical piles rests the struc- 
ture of man’s right and duty to carry his head high 
and claim against any state or any unreal authori- 
ity, his own primitive autonomy as a substantial 
reality, his rights to life, to family and to truth. 

Such was the ground work of medieval social 
theory preferring the claims of man, a natural, or- 
ganic, real, personal unity and denying those of an 
idealistic State, such as Plato’s exaggerated realism 
had postulated. But with the collapse of the unity 
of Christendom and the decline of scholasticism in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the stage was 
set for a parade of new social theories. By 1650, 
Europe had slipped sufficiently far from her tra- 
ditional metaphysical moorings to permit Tho- 
mas Hobbes to conceive of the ruler as the embodi- 
ment of the will of the people and in an effort to 
please his monarch, to launch his Leviathan. He 
failed in his attempt, for he founded his monstro- 
sity upon the will of the people and not on the Will 
of God; and nothing short of the latter would pla- 
cate a Stuart. In Hobbes’ State, right, duty and 
morality are the creatures of the State and a man 
can have no private morality which conflicts with 
State ordinauces. The king can do no wrong, and 
any outrage is preferable to a recall of the ruler; 
for that isa return to anarchy. Religion, in his 
opinion, is the child of fear; and duty, of self in- 
terest. Religion and duty resting on such weak 
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foundations are the pawns or the iaw; fictions 
tolerated for motives of political expediency. We 
have traveled far from the concepts of individual 
dignity cherished by the Schoolmen. 


Without touching upon the various turns given 
this renaissance of absolutism by the French writ- 
ers of the pre-revolutionary period, let us step right 
up and see the flower in full bloom. Prussia, after 
her crushing defeat by Napoleon, set about reha- 
bilitating her fortunes by a far-sighted educational 
program centering around the newly created Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Here sat George Wilhelm Fried- 
rich Hegel, enjoying an esteem as an almost official 
national philosopher and dispensing absolute 
idealism and state absolutism. For is not the State 
the expression of the ethical 1dea, the ethical spirit 
as ‘manifest substantial will’ become fully cogni- 
zant and rendering the State a whole, a unit, a 
reality, to whose ends the individuals must be 
wholly subservient? The corporate life of the in- 
dividual in the state is his highest function and all 
personal and individual ends are secondary to this 
one. Thus, not only do we find Hegel frankly 
teaching state absolutism and denying the rights of 
the individual, but also we find these teachings 
based upon the principle which the twelfth century 
had once and for all discarded, viz: that there is 
real being other than the individual. 


The historical consequences of this have been 
great. The methods employed in the upbuilding 
of Germany, especially under Bismarck, would 
seem to indicate that whether or not he grasped or 
agreed with Hegelian doctrines, he could practice 
them. At least one small group of American edu- 
cators have long been trying to establish a mono- 
poly on education as an exclusive state function 
rather than as an inalienable personal prerogative 
to be jealously guarded by the individual and ex- 
ercised as he sees fit. And in the citadel of Christen- 
dom sits a dictator whose political theories have 
caused modern schoolmen to raise their eyebrows 
and to look askance at one another, for this gentle- 
man’s pronouncements sound like echoes from 
Tubingen or Gottingen rather than from Paris or 
Bologna. 


But the most far-reaching of the effects of He- 
gel’s teachings arise from the fact that among the 
students of Berlin during Hegel’s ascendancy was 
a keen-eyed and keen-minded young Jew named 
Marx. There was in Hegel’s philosophy a great 
stress on external conditions in the development of 
the state, a note which if carried to its logical con- 
clusions would have altered the work of Hegel 
himself. This latent fire Marx fanned into the 
flaming materialism of his writings. While retain- 
ing Hegel’s omnipotent state, he brought the mate- 


tialistic concept of history and the temporal wel- 
(Continued, Page 13) 
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HOLISM: Another Style of Creative Evolution 


BERNARD J. WUELLNER 
Holism and Evolution, by General J. 8S. Smuts, New York. Macmillan. 1926 
A Catholic View of Holism, by Monsignor F. C. Kolbe New York. Macmillan, 1928 


ENERAL SMUTS, a statesman by profes- 
sion, has shown considerable literary and 
philosophical calibre in his book. We must admire 
his sincerity and independence of thought, his wide 
command of modern scientific and philosophical 
literature, his unusual clarity even in the formula- 
tion of his errors. Among other noteworthy char- 
acteristics of his book is the recognition of the va- 
lidity of the first three sources of knowledge, in- 
cluding analytic judgments; his acceptance of spir- 
it, human freedom and ideals; his campaign 
against the divorce of science and philosophy 
which he attributes to contempt on the part of 
scientists. 

Monsignor Kolbe is the first critic of Smuts’ 
work. While he has pointed out some essential de- 
fects, his too large courtesy and personal friendship 
for the general have made him overlook many 
censurable propositions, and have even led him to 
favor Smuts in points where we feel that the doc- 
trine of Holism deserved challenge. The purpose 
of the book seems to be to forewarn South African 
students—both the authors are of that colony— 
lest they accept such propositions as the exclusion 
of God, the Creator, the slander on Christian ascet- 
icism as opposed to perfect personal development, 
the leap across the gap between matter and mind. 

Let us address ourselves to our own criticism of 
Holism. Holism is, first of all, a theory of emerg- 
ent or creative evolution. This is plain from the 
fact that Smuts is arguing for a rigid continuity of 
holistic structures which without any break in the 
natural holistic urge develop from the primitive 
electrical nebula to the most perfect holistic struc- 
ture thus far achieved, human society. It is a beau- 
tiful procession, beginning with the electrons and 
protons agglomerated in an Einsteinian Space- 
Time continuum, advancing into the atomic stage, 
the stage of chemical compounds, the colloidal 
stage, the protoplasmic stage with its efflorescence 
in organisms the stage of sentience (misnamed 
mind), the grand holistic leap into the human 
soul, the human personality, human ethical values 
created by free, intelligent man, and lastly, human 
society and civil polity. And all, mind you, with- 
out any new cause at work, or without any special 
new divine concursus. The summum bonum of 
holistic attainment is ‘‘free and harmonious self- 
realization of the Personality.’’ 

The specific difference between this and other 
forms of emergence is in the idea of the whole, the 


Greek holos which gives us this term, Holism. The 
universe (infinite, of course), is always striving to 
realize itself in more perfect structures. At each 
stage these structures are complete beings or wholes; 
but they are on the Alpine march to more complete 
structural perfection. At one moment of the evolu- 
tionary parade atoms are driven by inner necessity 
to realize themselves in achemical compound which 
is a higher structural being or whole; at a later 
date, colloids are compelled by inner necessity to 
attain to life. Holism, then, is either the process of 
the development of greater wholes, or is the inner 
control in all things which urges and governs them 
from the beginning to the end of the evolving 
pageant. This inner control, however, belongs not 
to the parts, but only to the complete being; and 
because of this, the whole is something far more 
than the sum of its parts. We shall return present- 
ly to this idea of inner holistic control as the agent 
of evolutionary progress. 

General Smuts has been judicious in sifting 
modern speculation, but he has completely capitu- 
lated to Bergsonism with its creativism. Scholas- 
ticism can never salute such philosophy as friendly. 
Kolbe and Windle have stressed some major and 
minor differences between Holism and Scholasti- 
cism. We will not repeat these, for we wish to come 
to grips with other radical issues not treated by 
these reviewers. 

General Smuts does not concern himself with 
origins. But why postulate such a force as Holism 
unless you tell us whence this force and the materi- 
als in which it must work have arisen? Does the 
author suppose that he has achieved a systematic 
philosophy, a philosophy which is itself a whole, 
if he dodges this basic question of the origin of the 
universe? 

Early in the book he praises that undoubted 
fundamental triumph of the twentieth century 
that an effect can be greater than the sum of the 
causes. A strange statement this to come from one 
who champions analytic judgments. We need not 
here present the scholastic view of causality; but 
Smuts forgets that not all modern philosophers 
agree with that assumption of emergence. He 
must be acquainted with criticisms by Hoernle and 
Bosanquet who sturdily insist that this overthrow 
of adequate casuality is simply an unintelligible 
dogma. Marvelously, Smuts maintains the impos- 
sibility of creation of the universe by using the 
principle, ex nihilo, nihil fit; yet wholes perfect 
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themselves into other wholes because the effect can 
contain more than the cause. Herein the general 
contradicts himself from the outset. To say that 
ex minore mayus fit is no less than to say that ex 
nthilo aliquid fit. 

Another basic notion is the absolutely unbroken 
continuity in all world processes. The general 
admits vast differences in the universe; he berates 
mechanism, materialism, Cartesian dualism. Mech- 
anism is too casual, materialism denies spirit and 
spiritual values, Cartesianism splits the human 
whole into two parts. Even so, spirit so superior 
to matter and life so elevated above non-life must 
emerge, the former from the latter. That bold new 
truth about causality makes such a position possi- 
ble. Allied with that principle is his fondness for 
the fatal argument of analogy which hurries him 
to equivocation and self-deceit. But what if the 
analogues reveal glaring disparities; he never sees 
them. The serial progress from matter to life can 
take place because the new physics declares matter 
to be incessantly dynamic and energetic. Life, too, 
is dynamic. But nothing is said of the enormous 
difference in the specific teleology of matter and of 
life. Colloids and protoplasm—analogy of struc- 
ture; therefore, continuity is possible. “Tropisms 
and sensations—another analogy; therefore, life 
can be conceived as splitting up into sentient and 
non-sentient beings. One of these analogies is just 
a rank pun; the tension in mechanical systems re- 
sembles the adtension (attention, irritability, or 
consciousness) of sentient wholes. On goes the 
merry whirl with little critical appreciation of the 
yawning difficulties of such a program of continu- 
ity. He does, indeed, buck the difficulty of human 
freedom with its individualistic trend and its moral 
regressions. He is puzzled, too, how freedom can 
come from Holistic necessity. But he solves it by 
the wild humanitarian hope that somehow even 
the Great War was just an unusual turn in the 
steady holistic advance. Can anyone besides the 
general believe all this? 

A very important issue remains. The fact that 
Smuts finds the method of creativism in the inner 
control of a previous whole aspiring to a greater 
whole has led Kolbe to say that the founder of 
Holism much resembles St. Thomas on matter and 
form, and has led Windle to suggest that he is 
grasping after formal cause. Individual sentences 
may have that ring, but the context is very far 
from matter and form. 1. The world cannot be 
said to have a universal form such as Holism, for a 
single operative form would make the world an 
unum per se and would, besides, deny all funda- 
mental differences between matter, sensation, life 
and humanity. 2. We have already seen that 
Smuts discards efficient cause. With regard to final 
cause he takes the Kantian agnostic and the Ba- 
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conian ‘‘it is useless’ position. Imagine Aristotle 
or St. Thomas subscribing to such a perversion of 
form. Form means nothing unless it takes up its 
complementary role among the other causes—effi- 
cient, final and material. 3. Form cannot tran- 
scend itself as it is always doing in these evolution- 
ary hurdlings. The form of the molecule differs 
from the form of the component atoms. But the 
new form of the molecule has a complete causation 
in the forms of the components, the influence of 
new environment, and-so-forth. 4. It is difficult 
to see how anyone can attribute a suspicion of 
scholastic form to a writer who makes the human 
soul emerge ultimately from matter. 5. Holism 
creates values and ethical worth. That certainly is 
a most unusual function of form. Can Holism be 
a shadow of the theory of form and yet so resemble 
Kantian autonomic ethics? 6. Finally, Smuts calls 
Driesch’s entelechy in living beings a deus ex ma- 
china. Yet if Driesch (as O Toole has shown) 
makes that entelechy something less than our sub- 
stantive form, how much more does Smuts differ 
from our incomplete but true substantial entity 
called the substantial form. 

This is heartfelt sternness. But the issue is with 
all who dream the mad dream of creative evolu- 
tion, a futile and fatal scheme no matter how lucid- 
ly and learnedly it be expounded. We bristle at 
the taint of Kant and Bergson; and General Smuts 
is tainted with both even while he cudgels Descar- 
tes, Spencer, Hume, Berkeley, Haeckel, behavior- 
ists, pragmatists, and other nomadic philosophers. 
We deny to him that all the world is agreed on such 
uninterrupted evolution. We must quarrel with 
anyone who denies the cosmological argument for 
God's existence, who moralizes in Kantian modes, : 
who omits creation, co-operation andDivineProvi- 
dence. As to continuity, the necessity of a three- 
fold intervention on the part of the Creator was 
never better stated than in the J. E. A. symposium 
on evolution in 1925. What is more, life cannot 
bifurcate into plant and animal. The bridge be- 
tween the different strata of creation is not some 
analogy, but is a special act or a special concursus 
of God. No pluralistic monism, no surrender of 
form, no ethical values apart from God. God is 
efficient, final and sustaining cause of all things: 
that is the scholastic continuity of creation, the 
continuity of the divine intention that all these 
created wonders should serve God’s glory and 
man’s beatitude, the continuity of the Divine Love 
in concurring with all, in giving creatures powers 
of more rounded perfection by gradual unfolding 
and interaction, in ordering all to universal con- 
spiracy for the good of all, in intervening when 
necessary to add something new and splendid—life 


when the universe was ready for it, and spirit when 
(Continued, Page 14) 
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A STUDENT'S DIARY 


(Editor’s note.) The following extracts from 
the diary of a former student of philosophy in one 
of our colleges have recently fallen into our hands. 
We herewith publish them as a laboratory record 
of what took placein the mind of one of our 
Catholic students during his philosophy coutse. 

From entries previous to the following it ap- 
pears that the author has been doing some outside 
reading. 

Saturday, March 10—It is raining, the streets 
are wet, and the wind has swirled all the papers 
and loose rubbish up in piles. This is more like 
March weather. 

I read the introduction and two chapters of Des- 
cartes’ Discours de la Methode in the office last 
night. The work is called a mental autobiography 
by the editor. 

I find the great Frenchman interesting. His ob- 
servations have a solid ring, and I am impressed, 
and, I judge, flattered to find that his philosophi- 
cal difficulties are not unlike my own. His opin- 
ions are pleasing to me because they seem my 
thoughts rather than his. I divide all men into 
those who are satisfied with their opinions and 
those who are not. I have never been satisfied with 
the absolute truth of any of my opinions. Yet I 
am not now nor ever was a skeptic. 

During the study of Ontology I accepted the 
teachings of this science conditionally, the condi- 
tion being that at my first leisure I would rigidly 
investigate the matters concerning which I doubt- 
ed, such as the objective validity of the principle of 
causality, and others, and see how each held itself 
in regard to certainty. I find that something of 
this state of mind was Decartes’ in his youth. My 
interest in the Discourse then is a personal one. 
Shall my difficulties be solved in the same manner 
as Descartes solved his. 

Sunday, March 11—I have spent a large part 
of the afternoon and all of the evening in reading 
Chapter IV of the Methode. It is in this chapter 
that the Frenchman casts himself—for truth’s 
sake—into the exterior gloom of doubt, and from 
the depths of this provisional darkness utters his 
famous ‘‘Cogito, ergo sum,” which is to be the 
cornerstone of his system of certitude. 

Thursday, March 15—It has been four days 
since I have made an entry. In the interim I have 
been involved in a sincere effort to understand and 
believe what Descartes teaches in his Chapter IV. 
Having spent ten or twelve hours in pursuit of 
these purposes I find that I have accomplished the 
first, namely, of understanding him; but of reach- 
ing the second resolve I now despair. I can never 
accept his beginning of all certitude as my begin- 
ning. 
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And at this conclusion I am sad—disappointed. 
During the first chapters of the Discourse, as I 
have remarked, my hopes that in this book I would 
find a solution of an incipient skepticism were flat- 
tered by the similarity of his basic difficulties with 
my own. A distrust of the methods of arriving 
at certainty as they were taught, a suspicion that 
an admixture of falsity pervaded all promulgated 
thought, a distaste for the blind dogmatism of 
those who thought they possessed all verity, a hest- 
tation for these reasons to accept any fact on any 
other but a tentative basis, and yet in back of these 
suspicions a strong conviction that, given sufficient 
time for contemplation, a proper correlation of 
facts could be effected within my mind that 
would erect certitude on a firm footing and crush 
universal doubt—all these feelings I felt I had in 
common with Descartes. 

The failure of his solution to vanquish my dif- 
ficulties has indeed been a disappointment to me. 
But I have learned that my problems must be 
worked out by myself. 

Thursday, April 5—The most repulsive 
thing about philosophers, [ think, is the zeal with 
which they attempt to enforce their conclusions 
upon the mob. They are convinced that internal 
experience is untrustworthy, or that internal ex- 
perience is trustworthy; whatever it be, they are 
filled with a sense of conviction, they thrill with 
the truth of their deductions, and with a tyranny, 
which I shall later show to be the child of pride, 
they shout cries of ‘‘fool’’ at the man who takes 
the opposite view. 

Saturday, April 7 — The last entry was very 
crudely done. Nevertheless it expresses in its slov- 
enly way a thought which has been present in my 
mind for some months. I have always been dis- 
turbed by the knowledge that on points of philos- 
ophy of much importance, opinions, one the anti- 
thesis of the other, are held by the world’s think- 
ers. I have said these hostile views are opinions. 
If this were so, my quarrel with philosophers 
would be at anend. They are more than opinions: 
they are severe convictions, and for them men have 
made themselves ridiculous, and called each other 
fools and knaves, and damned their own souls. 

_ (Editor's note.) After this entry there is a long 
discussion on the psychology of individualism, 
with some more refreshing advice to those who do 
the world’s thinking. The field is now clear for a 
statement on the “‘system’’ which has been slowly 
taking shape. 

Tuesday, April 10—I think I have before made 
note of my parabola of certitude, which deals with 
the question of philosophic certainty, truth and 
error, as well as actuality and possibility. If I have 


not, it is not because I have not thought of it, for 
(Continued, Page 14) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MIND AND BODY— Hans Driesch 


Translated by Theodore Besterman, N. Y., 1927 

Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, $3.00 
1 the opening words of the preface to the first 

edition of “Mind and Body’’ Driesch says: 
“The object of this book is to examine along logi- 
cal lines the possibility of the theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism. In other words, it proposes 
to discover whether or not the ordered and logical 
structure of the psychical and physical states will 
permit the theory to be adopted.’’ Noone will 
question Driesch’s ability to discuss this problem, 
for as a scientist of the first rank and philosopher 
of great repute he needs no introduction. 

The theory of psychophysical parallelism gain- 
ed considerable popularity as an escape from the 
disrepute into which brute materialism was falling. 
It was a compromise, we might say, between ma- 
terialism and strict duality in nature. The com- 
promise is of no avail, for, as Driesch shows, 
neither the analysis of man as a physical being nor 
the phenomena of our mental life permit of the ex- 
planation postulated by the disguised materialism. 

With characteristic thoroughness Driesch pro- 
poses the theory as it is held today, including the 
most important variations. He then examines an 
a priori argument in favor of the theory, and 
others against the theory; but for reasons in keep- 
ing with his purpose, he transmits these a priori 
arguments and turns to his own very thorough 
knowledge of the human being for scientific data 
on the strength of which the theory must stand or 
fall. 

Justly the author says “‘it is categorical dogmat- 
ism to maintain that nature is nothing but mechan- 
ism, for it treats as true of all nature propositions 
which have been proved only for a part of nature. 
The solution of the problem must be sought in the 
facts themselves.” 

Many of the arguments proposed are not 
new, ase. g. the impossibility of a variable phan- 
tasm being a mechanical equivalent of a definite 
individuality, i. e. an essence which remains the 
same though the representation differs. . 

On proceeding to the analysis of ‘“‘man in ac- 
tion’ Driesch contributes something of his own to 
the arguments, embodying this in his conclusion: 
“The capacity of man for resolving into ultimate 
components and recombining with indefinite vari- 
ability his past experiences contradicts the very 
concept of machine.’’ 

What Driesch considers his most telling argu- 
ment is the comparison of ‘“‘the degree of manifold- 
ness’ of the physical and the mental. The mani- 
foldness of a thing is the number of ultimate quali- 


ties or principles to which it can be reduced. ‘“Their 
number [mental ultimates] however we limit it, 
so far exceeds the number of ultimates in the physi- 
cal order that it is a logical contradiction to assume 
that two things of such widely different ‘‘ mani- 
foldness’’ should be parallel, i. e. ultimately the 
same. Yet this is the teaching of parallelism.’ 
“Parallelism has always been aware of its weak- 
ness, and has therefore, mostly remained in the re- 
gion of undefined generalities.’’ 

When Driesch proceeds to give us his own the- 
ories of the interaction of mind and body he gets 
into the same region of obscurity from which he 
would extract us. In his desire to get at the essence 
of things without metaphysics he becomes discour- 
agingly metaphysical himself. ‘‘Mind and Body‘ 
will be difficult reading without a knowledge of 
the author's unique terminology, and this must be 
gleaned from his earlier works which number close 
toa hundred. However, the first two-thirds of the 
work is a satisfying and thorough refutation of 
psychophysical parallelism. 

A. P. M. 


COSMOLOGY-—JamesA. Mc Williams,S. J. 
Macmillan, New York, $2.50 


After all, a text book cannot be successful unless 
it interests the students. As students in the school 
of Philosophy we have taken this opportunity in 
our own periodical THE MODERN SCHOOL- 
MAN, of offering a word of praise to the author 
of Cosmology, Fr. J. A. McWilliams, S. J., Pro- 
fessor of Cosmology in St. Louis University. We 
think the book is appreciated and read. 

Father McWilliams does much to lend interest 
to his book, when he ends a chapter with a page 
or two beginning, ‘‘to illustrate the point at issue,”’ 
or “in order to put this fact in a clearer light.” 
Such additions as make for ‘‘a clearer light’’ are 
always welcome, and what could be more desir- 
able from a student’s point of view than ‘‘a few 
illustrations?’’ It is also noticed that the chapters 
are concluded by ‘“‘points for discussion,’ and 
looking through these points the reader is tempted 
to wonder what the ““Theory of Boscovitch’’ or 
“Palmieri’s points’’ might be. Or possibly he 
knows something of them and is induced to won- 
der just what connection they might have here. 
That is called stimulation of thought, I believe. 
That the book preserves admirable clarity may be 
seen from the presentation of ‘‘Einstein’s Theory.” 

It is interesting to note the attention that this 
book has attracted in the daily papers and among 
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reviewers. A St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial 
comments on ‘‘the delightful speculation in which 
the Rev. J. A. McWilliams engages when he says 
that there are or were men living on some of the 
numerous planetary bodies outside our solar sys- 
tem.” In another and more lengthy review the 
Post calls the book ‘‘a notable work’’ and main- 
tains that ‘‘the author has written a very plain 
treatise on a highly absorbing subject, the universe, 
and any normal, intelligent person will have no 
difficulty in following the sequence of his reason- 
ing.’ The St. Louis Star has devoted space to a 
series of rather lengthy articles with several of the 
various theses for its subject. The Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Denver, Colorado, for Sunday, Oct. 
28, contains an editorial on Miracles and quotes 
extensively from the book Cosmology. 

So there we have it, Cosmology published by 
Macmillan, 239 pages of clear type and convenient 
divisions, and written in a clear and thought-stim- 
ulating manner. M. G. 


THE MISBEHAVIORISTS 


Harvey Wickham 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York, $3.50 


Mr. Wickham deals with Watson, Freud, Dor- 
sey, Wiggam, Durant, Prof. McDougall and Lewis 
Browne in a witty and readable book. The Mis- 
behaviorists is a popular treatise which brings out 
the vagaries of popular mentors of the day. 

The title ‘“Misbehaviorist’’ is, however, some- 
what misleading. The real dyed-in-the-wool mis- 
behaviorist is Watson, who, it would almost seem, 
errs maliciously. On the other hand McDougall, 
wrong as he may be on other points, has taken a 
very correct stand on the issue of Behaviorism— 
he is, to say the least, dead set against the doctrine, 
and rightly so. He also defends the existence of the 
soul and this more than anything else has put Prof. 
McDougall’s name on the Black list among mod- 
ern Psychologists. Freud is the very antithesis of 
Behaviorism. All 6). 


THE ASCENT OF THE MINDTO GOD 
B. Robert Bellarmine, S. J. 


Translated by ““T. B.’’ Gent, Benziger Brothers, 
New York, $2.00 

9 ees book of the great Bellarmine, unlike many 

intellectually laden treasures of literature 
which have found their grave in an unattractive 
form, or because they were written in a foreign 
language, has been preserved for us in a new attrac- 
tive form and in our own language. The book is a 
good translation in a simple literary style, giving 
Bellarmine’s original philosophical interpretations 
of nature with numerous scriptural quotations 
which are appropriate and choice in selection. 
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The book pictures the Universe, from the flow- 
er of the field to the celestial creatures as a ladder, 
each rung of which leads a step higher to God. The 
guide and spokesman is no other than Bellarmine’s 
own fertile mind, which leads the reader step by 
step, all the while discoursing simply and pictures- 
quely on logical conclusions drawn from the uni- 
verse in which man lives. 

The book is prefaced by a short biography by 
James Brodrick, S. J., in which we see Bellarmine 
as the genius, man, and religious ecclesiastic, a 
champion, humble but strong, and capable of 
fighting singly the rising intellectual rebellions of 
his day. Such a man is the author of this book 
philosophical in nature, spiritual in motive, and 
interesting in material which can be read By any- 
one. ; 


INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PEACE 


By SISTER MARY ESTHER, O. S. F. 
With Introduction by DR. E. A. FITZPATRICK, 
Dean, Graduate School, Marquette University, 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, $1.00 

Sister Esther's book is notable in that it marks 
the entrance of a series into the field of American 
educational monographs in which Catholic educa- 
tors can take pride. The Marquette Monographs 
on Education will have the purpose of bringing 
into the foreground the truly vital problems of 
modern education to the exclusion of pseudo-scien- 
tific and irrelevant matters, according to the intro- 
duction of Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, the editor 
of the series. In his summary in the general intro- 
duction, Dr. Fitzpatrick proposes a closer relation- 
ship with reality in the formulation of educational 
aims, methods and curricula, a relationship which 
smacks of the moderate realism of Scholasticism. 
The series is to recognize ‘‘the tremendous influ- 
ence of religion in the life of society”’ and “‘its pos- 
sibilities in an educational scheme,”’ and seeks ‘‘an 
interpretation of civilization which makes it con- 
sist not... . in energy or bigness, but in the quality 
of human life which it promotes.” THE MOD- 
ERN SCHOOLMAN has insisted on the close re- 
lationship between philosophy and education, and 
the intimate reliance on principles of Scholastic 
Philosophy which the above quotations imply 
should make the new series of educational mono- 
graphs an object of interest for Scholastics. 

Sister Esther writes her book on the sometimes 
neglected assumption that good character is the 
most important thing in a teacher. The teacher 
must influence the character formation of the dis- 
ciples along Christian lines and the power of the 
influence is determined by the degree of integration 
of personality around a central idea which is the 
perfect integration of supernatural and natural vir- 
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tues in the personality of Christ. Self-mastery and 
self-denial, without which the teacher’s influence 
is of little value, are to be gained only through self- 
discipline. 

Taking up several great Catholic teachers in 
turn, St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, and The Little 
Flower, Sister Esther shows how they acquired 
their influence through integration of personality 
in imitation of the personality of Christ. 

Sister Esther treats this psychological subject in 
a popular vein, and with a great deal of sympathy 
for and understanding of the problems of the mod- 
ern teacher. Anyone going into a class-room for 
the first time will receive direction and inspiration 


from this book. C. M. O’H. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND THE SPECIES 


(Continued from Page 4) 
If thought is the vital reception of the form of the 
object, it is not an argument against such an ad- 
mission to claim that this would not fit in with 
our idea of immanent activity. 

Suarez believes that he can easily dispose of the 
claim that the species is the formal representation 
by the argument that once the form had been re- 
ceived, the mind would have to remain always in 
the act of knowing. But this consequence need not 
be admitted unless we are forced to concede that a 
form once received must remain always thereafter 
actual in the subject receiving it. Now there does 
not seem to be any necessity of admitting this. It 
is not true of other forms; why should it have to 
be true of the species as form? Nor does his objec- 
tion derived from the claim that the will could be 
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moved to the act of willing by the species, or that 
the will could not then divert the intellect from 
forming the representation, seem to have any more 
cogency. He thinks it sufficient to mention the 
objections without developing them, and so per- 
haps we lose some of the force he intended them to 
have. But altogether his refutation of the view op- 
posed to his own is too facile. 

On the other hand it is not easy to see how 
Suarez’ doctrine of the species as effective but not 
formal representation fits in with scholastic think- 
ing. ‘The species as effective representation can 
mean no more than that the species is something 
that effects or causes the formal representation, 
which all admit is the act of cognition. But 
now the object in causing the species as effec- 
tive representation has given to the potency a de- 
termination to act. That, in his theory, must be 
the function of the species, to determine the poten- 
cy to the act of cognition. Yet, how can the po- 
tency be determined except by the reception of a 
form? Scholastically thinking, there is no other 
way of understanding the actualizing of a potency. 
But, in Suarez’ view, the form that determines the 
potency is not the form of the object, for it is only 
an effective representation of the object. We may 
ask, then, of what is it the form; and how can any 
form except the form of the object determine the 
potency toa formal representation of the object 
such as knowledge requires? 


UNAPPLIED METAPHYSICS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


fare of the subjects to the foreground. The systems 
of Marx and Hegel are far from identical. Both 
postulate unlimited state authority. Hegel con- 
ceived the individual as existing for the state; 
Marx, conceding a large measure of individual ma- 
terial welfare as part of the state’s function, in 
the final analysis leaves the whip in the hand of the 
state and not of the individual. From identical 
metaphysical points of departure, by widely differ- 
ent methods and with almost antithetical em- 
phasis, they arrived at and retained the same prac- 
tical conclusion. And the doctrines of Marx, odd 
medley of materialism and idealism, have become 
the Bible of a large and powerful nation whose 
mystically inclined citizens are willing to carry its 
theories in practice to the last ditch. 

Henri Massis, in his recent Defence of the West, 
has sketched with a dramatic pencil the spread of 
idealistic doctrines from Germany and Russia into 
the East, and notes the challenge which this com- 
bination offers to traditional western culture. De 
Wulf long ago pointed out the preference of Ger- 
man genius for idealism, and recent German writers 
have given point to his words by openly claiming 
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kinship with the East and abandoning an “‘ex- 
hausted Europe.’’ Here we have the stage set for 
an apocalyptic intellectual conflict, with material- 
ism, idealism and pantheism on the side of Russia 
and the East, and with sane realism, dualism and 
theism on the side of the West. And all for the 
want of a... correct distinction, a bit of unap- 
plied metaphysics. 


HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the Creative Word freely chose to people the world 
with men. 

One thing the general has done in good taste: 
He has spared us the blasphemy of an holistic God, 
developing by an holistic urge through the human 
personality and civil state. But logically he would 
be driven to such an holistic outspringing of deity 
if the deity is to enter his scheme at all. He blots 
out all essential differentiation between matter, 
life, sensation and man; and thus logically he 1s 
either a materialist or panpsychist though he de- 
cries both these titles. Explaining all activity and 
all progress in creation by the holistic control of 
the thing and its ‘‘field,’’ holism can equivo- 
lently mean nothing but the divine immanence in 
the ‘‘whole;’’ hence, the author wears all the 
badges of pantheism. One admires so much in the 
book even so. Yet with a different point d’apput, 
that of holism, it is still the same infectious, exhil- 
arating, radically heartless creed of pantheistic hu- 
manitarianism. And for that cause especially we 
censure it. He is the heir of the Encyclopedists 
without cynicism, of Comte without liturgy, of 
Bergson without vagueness. What wastage of a 
great clean-cutting intellect and of a noble man. 
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the scheme has been within my mind for some two 
months, and has been a source of much consolation 
to me. 

When I first discovered it, I thought that a new 
system of philosophy had been found. But now, 
freed of an illusion concerning its worth, which 
was undoubtedly the result of the vagueness of 
the concept, I have reason to feel sure that I have 
originated something which will serve as a prelude 
to philosophical speculation, and be, in the manner 
of speaking, a compass for questors after the truths 
of existence. 

To repeat, then, I conceive an arc with poles sit- 
uated at each extremity. The one on the right is 
called possibility, that on the left impossibility. 
The area between the two is called actuality. 

In one of these regions, i. e. of actuality, possi- 
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bility, or impossibility, there is a place for all ob- 
jects of men’s thoughts... 5 2s re 

Thursday, April 12 — Archimedes, that he 
might transport the entire globe from the place it 
occupied to another, demanded only a point that 
was firm and immovable; so also I shall entertain 
the highest expectations if I am fortunate enough 
to discover one thing that is certain and indubit- 
able.—Descartes. 


NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


Be Reverend George C. Ring has assumed the 
duties of Professor of First Year Philosophy 
at St. Louis. 

Father McGarrigle, Professor of Theodicy at 
Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane, has been called to 
Rome to be Librarian of the Oriental Institute. His 
place has been taken by Father Daniel Meagher. 

There are two other changes at Mount St. 
Michael's: Father James F. Donovan has super- 
seded Father Donnelly as Professor of First Year 
Philosophy, and Father Francis J. Altman has 
assumed charge of the Department of Physics; 
Father Prange, Professor of Physics, has gone to 
Alaska, and Father Donnelly has gone to the 
Tertianship. 

The Philosophers of St. Louis are again giving 
talks on Philosophy over WEW, the university 
radio station. Mr. Wuellner is in charge of this 
work. 

Mr. Wuellner also has charge of the Philoso- 
phers’ Academy this year. He has gathered together 
an interesting series of twenty-one talks touching 
on a large number of phases of Philosophy. 

The Academy of Philosophy at Mount St. 
Michael's this year will consist of eight conferences 
on ‘‘Scholasticism and Some Present Tendencies in 
Philosophy.’’ Conferences will be held by Messrs. 
Holloran, Gonzales, Brey, Lynch, Barker, Hatrel, 
Muntsch and Flajole. 

Direct attempts are made to synchronize the 
matter of concurrent courses at L’Imaculee-Con- 
ception, Montreal. Thus, when the treatise on sec- 
ondary qualities is met in Cosmology, the atten- 
tion of the Physics class is turned to sound, light, 
etc. ‘Io meet the problem of generation as handled 
in Psychology, the biological treatise is placed im- 
mediately after cell construction and development 
in the Biology course. 

The defenders for the Fall Disputations at St. 
Louis are Mr. Dempsey in Cosmology, Mr. Mon- 
nig in Ethics, and Mr. Tainter in Theodicy. They 
will be opposed by Messrs. Divine, Lukrytz, C. R., 
Ireland, Koch, Fulkerson and Murphy. The paper 
ieee of Philosophy will be read by Mr. Fio- 

ek, C.R. 


